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13-1 * OFFERING 4* LA VENTA 

Mexico. Olmec culture* c. 900^400 8CE. Jade, greenstone, granite, and sandstone, height of figures GW-7 P (16-18 cm), 
Museo National de Antropologia, Mexico City. 
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The scene hints at a story in progress (fig. 13-1). Fifteen 
figures of precious greenstone converge on a single fig¬ 
ure made of a baser, more porous stone. The tall oblong 
stones (celts) in the background evoke an architectural 
space, perhaps a location within the Olmec center of La 
Venta (Mexico), where this tableau was created sometime 
between 900 and 400 bce. The figures have the slouching 
bodies, elongated heads, almond-shaped eyes, and down- 
turned mouths characteristic of Olmec art. Holes for ear¬ 
rings and the simple lines of the bodies suggest that these 
sculptures may originally have been dressed and adorned 
with perishable materials. The poses of the figures, with 
their knees slightly bent and their arms flexed at their 
sides, lend a sense of arrested movement to this enigmatic 
scene. Is it a council? A trial? An initiation? Are the green¬ 
stone figures marching in front of the reddish granite figure 
as he reviews them, or moving to confront him? With no 
texts to explain the scene, the specific tale it narrates may 
never be known, but it is clear that this offering commemo¬ 
rates an important event. 

And it was remembered. This tableau was set up in the 
earth and buried underneath a plaza at La Venta, one of a 
number of offerings of works of art and precious materi¬ 
als beneath the surface of the city. Colored sand and floors 


covered the offerings, each colored floor signifying a succes¬ 
sive renovation of the plaza. Over a century after these sculp¬ 
tures were buried, a hole was dug directly over the offering 
and it was viewed once more. Pieces of the later floors fell 
into the hole, but the figures themselves were not disturbed. 
After this, the scene was buried once again. The precision of 
this later excavation suggests that the exact location of the 
tableau was remembered. The archaeological record assures 
us that this work of art, although hidden, still exerted tre¬ 
mendous power. 

This extraordinary find demonstrates the importance 
of scientific archaeological excavations for understanding 
ancient art. Had these objects been torn out of the ground 
by looters and sold piecemeal on the black market, we might 
never have known how Olmec sculptures were used to cre¬ 
ate narrative installations or imagined that buried art could 
be remembered for so long. Instead, this discovery provides a 
context for isolated greenstone figures that have been found 
throughout Mesoamerica (modern Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Honduras). It provides evidence that all these sculptures were 
made by the Olmec, Mesoamerica’s first great civilization, 
and suggests that these objects, scattered today, might have 
once been assembled in meaningful ways like the offering at 
La Venta. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 


13.1 Compare the various ways the ancient artists of the 
Americas represented the human figure. 

13.2 Recognize themes and symbols specific to individual 
ancient American cultures as well as instances of 
commonalities across time and geography. 


13.3 Explore how an understanding of the ritual use or 
practical function of an object is critical to evaluating 
its meaning in ancient American visual arts. 

13.4 Recognize how differences in environmental 
conditions affected the urban planning and 
architectural design of Mesoamerican, South 
American, and North American communities. 


((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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THE NEW WORLD 

In recent years the question of the original settlement of the 
Americas has become an area of debate. The traditional view has 
been that human beings arrived in North and South America from 
Asia during the last Ice Age, when glaciers trapped enough of 
the world’s water to lower the level of the oceans and expose a 
land bridge across the Bering Strait. Although most of present-day 
Alaska and Canada was covered by glaciers at that time, an ice-free 
corridor along the Pacific coast would have provided access from 
Asia to the south and east. Thus, this theory holds that sometime 
before 12,000 years ago, perhaps as early as 20,000 to 30,000 years 
ago, Paleolithic hunter-gatherers emerged from this corridor and 
began to spread out into two vast, uninhabited continents. This 
view is now challenged by the early dates of some new archaeo¬ 
logical finds and by evidence suggesting the possibility of early 
connections with Europe as well, perhaps along the Arctic coast 
of the North Atlantic. Recently, some have suggested that Pacific 
Islanders could have sailed to the coast of Chile and spread out 
from there. In any event, by between 10,000 and 12,000 years 
ago, bands of hunters roamed throughout the Americas, and after 
the ice had retreated, the peoples of the Western Hemisphere were 
essentially cut off from the rest of the world until they were over¬ 
run by European invaders, beginning at the end of the fifteenth 
century CE. 

In this isolation, the peoples of the Americas experienced cul¬ 
tural transformations similar to those seen elsewhere around the 
world following the end of the Paleolithic era. In most regions 
they developed an agricultural way of life. A trio of native plants— 
corn, beans, and squash—was especially important, but people 
also cultivated potatoes, tobacco, cacao, tomatoes, and avocados. 
New World peoples also domesticated many animals: dogs, turkeys, 
guinea pigs, llamas, and their camelid cousins—alpacas, guanacos, 
and vicunas. 

As elsewhere, the shift to agriculture in the Americas was 
accompanied by population growth and, in some places, the rise 
of hierarchical societies, the appearance of ceremonial centers and 
towns with monumental architecture, and the development of 
sculpture, ceramics, and other arts. The people of Mesoamerica— 
the region that extends from central Mexico well into Central 
America—developed writing, astronomy, a complex and accurate 
calendar, and a sophisticated system of mathematics. Central and 
South American peoples had advanced metallurgy and produced 
exquisite gold, silver, and copper objects. The metalworkers of 
the Andes, the mountain range along the western coast of South 
America, began to produce metal jewelry, weapons, and agricul¬ 
tural implements in the first millennium CE, and people elsewhere 
in the Americas made tools, weapons, and art from other materi¬ 
als such as bone, ivory, stone, wood, and, where it was available, 
obsidian, a volcanic glass capable of a cutting edge 500 times finer 
than surgical steel. Basketry and weaving became major art forms. 
The inhabitants of the American Southwest built multi-storied, 


apartmentlike village and cliff dwellings, as well as elaborate irri¬ 
gation systems with canals. Evidence of weaving in the American 
Southwest dates to about 7400 BCE. 

Extraordinary artistic traditions flourished in many regions in 
the Americas before 1300 CE. This chapter explores the accom¬ 
plishments of selected cultures in five of those areas: Mesoamerica, 
Central America, the central Andes of South America, the South¬ 
eastern Woodlands and great river valleys of North America, and 
the North American Southwest. 

MESOAMERICA 

Ancient Mesoamerica encompasses the area from north of the Val¬ 
ley of Mexico (the location of Mexico City) to present-day Belize, 
Honduras, and western Nicaragua in Central America (map 13-1). 
The region is one of great contrasts, ranging from tropical rainfor¬ 
est to semiarid mountains. The civilizations that arose in Mesoa¬ 
merica varied, but they were linked by cultural similarities and 
trade. Among their shared features were a ballgame with religious 
and political significance (see “The Cosmic Ballgame,” page 395), 
aspects of monumental building construction, and a complex sys¬ 
tem of multiple calendars including a 260-day divinatory cycle and 
a 365-day ritual and agricultural cycle. Many Mesoamerican socie¬ 
ties were sharply divided into elite and commoner classes. 

The transition to farming began in Mesoamerica between 
7000 and 6000 BCE, and by 3000 to 2000 BCE settled villages were 
widespread. Customarily the region’s subsequent history is divided 
into three broad periods: Formative or Preclassic (1500 BCE— 
250 ce), Classic (250-900 ce), and Postclassic (900-1521 ce). 
This chronology derives primarily from the archaeology of the 
Maya—the people of Guatemala, southern Mexico, and the Yuca¬ 
tan Peninsula—with the Classic period bracketing the era dur¬ 
ing which the Maya erected dated stone monuments. As with the 
study of ancient Greek art, the term “Classic” reflects the view of 
early scholars that this period was a kind of golden age. Although 
this view is no longer current—and the periods are only roughly 
applicable to other cultures of Mesoamerica—the terminology 
has endured. 

THE OLMEC 

The first major Mesoamerican art style, that of the Olmec, 
emerged during the Formative/Preclassic period, beginning 
around 1500 BCE. Many of the key elements of Mesoamerican art, 
including monumental stone sculpture commemorating individual 
rulers, finely carved jades, elegant ceramics, and architectural ele¬ 
ments such as pyramids, plazas, and ballcourts, were first developed 
by the Olmec. In the fertile, swampy coastal areas of the present- 
day Mexican states of Veracruz and Tabasco, the Olmec raised mas¬ 
sive earth mounds on which they constructed ceremonial centers. 
These centers probably housed an elite group of rulers and priests 
supported by a larger population of farmers who lived in villages 
of pole-and-thatch houses. The presence at Olmec sites of goods 
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MAP 13-1 • THE AMERICAS BEFORE 1300 


Human beings moved across North America, then southward through Central America until they eventually reached 
the Tierra del Fuego region of South America. 


such as obsidian, iron ore, and jade that are not found in the Gulf of 
Mexico region but come from throughout Mesoamerica indicates 
that the Olmec participated in extensive long-distance trade. They 
went to especially great lengths to acquire jade, which was one of 
the most precious materials in ancient Mesoamerica. 

The earliest Olmec ceremonial center (c. 1200-900 bce), 
at San Lorenzo, was built atop a giant earthwork, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile long, with an elaborate stone drainage system 
running throughout the mound. Other architectural features 
included a palace with basalt columns, a possible ballcourt, and a 
stone-carving workshop. Another center, at La Venta, thriving from 
about 900 to 400 bce, was built on high ground between riv¬ 
ers. Its most prominent feature, an earth mound known as the 
GREAT PYRAMID, still rises to a height of over 100 feet (fig. 
13-2), and, like ancient pyramids in Egypt, those in Mesoamerica 
seem to have been envisioned as artificial sacred mountains, linked 


to creation stories and cultural cosmology. The La Venta pyra¬ 
mid stands at the south end of a large, open plaza arranged on a 
north-south axis and defined by long, low earth mounds. Many 
of the physical features of La Venta—including the symmetrical 
arrangement of earth mounds, platforms, and central open spaces 
along an axis that was probably determined by astronomical obser¬ 
vations—are characteristic of later monumental and ceremonial 
architecture throughout Mesoamerica. What was buried beneath 
the surface of La Venta—massive stone mosaics, layers of colored 
clay, and greenstone figures like those in figure 13-1, discussed at 
the beginning of the chapter—may have been as important as what 
was visible on the surface. 

The Olmec produced an abundance of monumental basalt 
sculpture, including COLOSSAL HEADS (fig. 13-3), altars, and 
seated figures. The huge basalt blocks for the large works of 
sculpture were quarried at distant sites and transported to San 
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13-2 • GREAT PYRAMID AND 
PLAZA, LA VENTA 

Mexico. Olmec culture, c. 900- 
400 bce. Pyramid height approx. 

100' (30 m). 



Lorenzo, La Venta, and other centers. Colossal heads ranged in height from 
5 to 12 feet and weighed from 5 to more than 20 tons. The heads portray 
adult males wearing close-fitting caps with chin straps and large, round 
earspools (cylindrical earrings that pierce the earlobe). The fleshy faces have 
almond-shaped eyes, flat broad noses, thick protruding lips, and down- 
turned mouths. Since each face is different, they may represent specific 
individuals. Ten colossal heads were found at San Lorenzo, where many 
had been mutilated and buried by about 900 BCE, when the site went into 
decline. At La Venta, 102 basalt monuments have been found, including 
four more colossal heads, massive thrones or altars, tall stone stelae (upright 
slabs), and other kinds of figural sculpture. The colossal heads and the sub¬ 
jects depicted on other monumental sculpture suggest that the Olmec elite 
were interested in commemorating rulers and historic events. 

In addition to these heavy basalt monuments, Olmec artists also made 
smaller, more portable jade and ceramic objects (see fig. 13-1). Jade, available 
only from the Motagua River Valley in present-day Guatemala, was prized 
for its brilliant blue-green color and the smooth, shiny surfaces it could 
achieve with careful polishing. Its green hue and its natural appearance in 


13-3 • COLOSSAL HEAD, SAN LORENZO 

Mexico. Olmec culture, c. 1200-900 bce. Basalt, height 7'5" (2.26 m). 
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13-4 • CEREMONIAL 
CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF TEOTIHUACAN 

Mexico. Teotihuacan culture, 
c. 100-650 ce. View from the 
southeast. The Pyramid of 
the Sun is in the foreground, 
and the Pyramid of the Moon 
is visible in the distance. 

The Avenue of the Dead, 
the north-south axis of the 
city, which connects the two 
pyramids, continues for over 
a mile. 


Watch an 

architectural 
simulation about the 
ceremonial center 
of Teotihuacan on 
_myartslab.com 


stream beds made it a symbol of fertility. Jade is one of the hard¬ 
est materials in Mesoamerica, and, with only stone tools available, 
Olmec craftsmakers used jade tools and powdered jade dust as an 
abrasive to carve and polish these sculptures. Other figurines were 
made out of softer and more malleable greenstones, like serpen¬ 
tine, which occur in many parts of Mesoamerica. Olmec ceram¬ 
ics, including decorated vessels and remarkably lifelike clay babies, 
also appear to have been prized far beyond the Olmec heartland. 
Olmec greenstone and ceramic objects have been found through¬ 
out Mesoamerica, evidence of the extensive reach and influence of 
Olmec art and culture. 

By 200 ce, forests and swamps had begun to reclaim Olmec 
sites, but since Olmec civilization had spread widely throughout 
Mesoamerica, it would have an enduring influence on its succes¬ 
sors. As the Olmec centers of the Gulf Coast faded, the great Clas¬ 
sic period centers in the Maya region and Teotihuacan area in the 
Valley of Mexico were beginning their ascendancy. 

TEOTIHUACAN 

Located some 30 miles northeast of present-day Mexico City, the 
city of Teotihuacan experienced a period of rapid growth early in 
the first millennium ce. By 200 ce, it had emerged as Mesoamer- 
ica’s first truly urban settlement, a significant center of commerce 
and manufacturing. At its height, between 300 and 650, Teotih¬ 
uacan covered nearly nine square miles and had a population of at 
least 125,000, making it the largest city in the Americas and one of 
the largest in the world at that time (fig. 13-4). Its residents lived 
in walled “apartment compounds,” and the entire city was organ¬ 
ized on a grid (fig. 13-5), its orientation chosen both for its calen- 
drical significance and to respond to the surrounding landscape. 



13-5 • PLAN OF THE CEREMONIAL CENTER OF 
TEOTIHUACAN 
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13-6 • PYRAMID OF THE 
FEATHERED SERPENT 

The Ciudadela, Teotihuacan, Mexico. 
Teotihuacan culture, c. 200 ce. 



Although Teotihuacan declined in power after 650, it was 
never forgotten. Centuries later, it remained a legendary pilgrim¬ 
age center. The much later Aztec people (c. 1300-1525) revered 
the site, believing it to be the place where the gods created the sun 
and the moon. In fact, Teotihuacan, a word indicating a place of 
divinity, is the Aztec name for the city. The names we use for its 
principal monuments are also Aztec names. We do not know what 
the original inhabitants of Teotihuacan called these buildings nor 
what they called their own city. 

The center of the city is bisected by a broad processional 
thoroughfare laid out on a north—south axis, extending for more 
than a mile and in places as much as 150 feet wide, which the 
Aztecs called the Avenue of the Dead. At the center of the Teo¬ 
tihuacan grid, a series of canals forced the San Juan River to 
run perpendicular to the avenue. At the north end of this central 
axis stands the Pyramid of the Moon, facing a large plaza flanked 
by smaller, symmetrically placed platforms. It seems to echo the 
shape of the mountain behind it, and as one walks toward the 
pyramid, it looms above, eclipsing the mountain completely. The 
Pyramid of the Moon was enlarged several times, as were many 
Mesoamerican pyramids; each enlargement completely enclosed 


the previous structure and was accompanied by rich sacrifi¬ 
cial offerings. 

The largest of Teotihuacan’s architectural monuments, the 
Pyramid of the Sun, located just to the east of the Avenue of the 
Dead, is slightly over 200 feet high and measures about 720 feet on 
each side at its base, similar in size to, but not as tall as, the largest 
Egyptian pyramid at Giza. It is built over a multi-chambered cave 
with a spring that may have been the original focus of worship at 
the site and its source of prestige. The pyramid rises in a series of 
sloping steps to a flat platform, where a small temple once stood. 
A monumental stone stairway led from level to level up the side of 
the pyramid to the temple platform. The exterior was faced with 
stone, which was then stuccoed and painted. 

At the southern end of the ceremonial center, and at the heart 
of the city, is the Ciudadela (Spanish for a fortified city center), 
a vast sunken plaza surrounded by temple platforms. One of the 
city’s principal religious and political centers, the plaza could 
accommodate an assembly of more than 60,000 people. Early in 
Teotihuacan’s history, its focal point was the PYRAMID OF THE 
FEATHERED SERPENT (fig. 13-6). This seven-tiered structure 
exhibits the talud-tablero (slope-and-panel) construction that is a 
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13-7 • BLOODLETTING RITUAL 

Fragment of a fresco from Teotihuacan, Mexico. Teotihuacan culture, c. 550-650 ce. Pigment on lime plaster, 

32 V 4 " X 45 V 4 " (82 X 116.1 cm). The Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund (63.252) 

The maguey (agave) plant supplied the people of Teotihuacan with food, with fiber for making clothing, rope, and paper, 
and with the precious drink pulque. As this painting indicates, priestly officials used its spikes in rituals to draw their own 
blood as a sacrifice. 


hallmark of the Teotihuacan architectural style. The talud (sloping 
base) of each platform supports a tablero (entablature), that rises 
vertically and is surrounded by a frame. 

Archaeological excavations of the temple’s early phase have 
revealed reliefs portraying undulating feathered serpents floating 
in a watery space punctuated by aquatic shells. Their flat, angu¬ 
lar, abstract style, typical of Teotihuacan art, is in marked con¬ 
trast to the curvilinear, organic forms of Olmec art. While the 
bodies of the feathered serpents are rendered in low relief, in the 
vertical tablero sections three-dimensional sculptures of fanged ser¬ 
pent heads emerge from aureoles of stylized feathers. Each serpent 
carries on its body a squarish headdress with a protruding upper 
jaw, huge, round eyes originally inlaid with obsidian, and a pair 
of round goggles on its forehead between the eyes. These mosaic 
headdresses seem to represent an aspect of the Teotihuacan Storm 
God associated with warfare—other works of art at Teotihuacan 
and elsewhere in Mesoamerica show armed warriors wearing the 
same headdress. Inside the pyramid, this militaristic message was 
reinforced by the burials of dozens of sacrificial victims, some of 
them wearing necklaces made of human jawbones (or shell imita¬ 
tions thereof), their arms tied behind their backs. In the fourth 
century, the elaborate sculptural facade of the Pyramid of the 


Feathered Serpent was concealed behind a plainer talud-tablero 
structure tacked onto the front of the pyramid. 

The residential sections of Teotihuacan fanned out from the 
city’s center. The large and spacious palaces of the elite, with as 
many as 45 rooms and seven patios, stood nearest the ceremonial 
center. Artisans, foreign traders, and peasants lived farther away, in 
more crowded compounds, all aligned with the Teotihuacan grid. 
Palaces and more humble homes alike were rectangular one-story 
structures with high walls—plastered and covered with paintings— 
and suites of rooms arranged around open courtyards. 

Teotihuacan’s artists created wall paintings in a fresco tech¬ 
nique, applying pigments directly on damp lime plaster. Once 
the paint was applied, the walls were polished to give a smooth, 
shiny, and durable surface. The style, like that of the sculpture, 
was flat, angular, and abstract, often featuring processions of simi¬ 
larly dressed figures, rows of mythological animals, or other kinds 
of repeating images. Teotihuacan painters worked in several dif¬ 
ferent color schemes, including a bright polychrome and a more 
restricted palette emphasizing tones of red. A detached fragment 
of a wall painting, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, depicts 
a BLOODLETTING RITUAL (fig. 13-7) in which an elabo¬ 
rately dressed man enriches and revitalizes the earth with his own 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Maya Writing 


Maya writing is logosyllabic—it consists of ideographs or logographs 
that represent entire words as well as a set of symbols that stand 
for the sound of each syllable in the Maya language. Thus, a word 
like balam (jaguar) could be written in many different ways: with the 
logograph “BALAM”, a picture of the head of a jaguar (top right); with 
three syllables, “ba-la-ma,” for the sounds of the word balam (bottom 
right); or a combination of the two systems—the logograph “BALAM” 
complemented with one or more phonetic syllables, to make it clear 
which logograph was represented (and avoid the possibility of confusing 
this logograph with the symbol for hix , another kind of feline, for 
example) (middle right). The combination of these two systems allowed 
Maya scribes extraordinary flexibility, and some calligraphers seem to 
have delighted in finding as many different ways as possible to write 
the same word. Many Maya logographs remained very pictorial, like 
the glyph for jaguar illustrated here, which meant that Maya writing 
was never too distant from other kinds of image making. In fact, the 
same word, ts’ib, signified both writing and painting in the Classic 
Maya language. 

With major advances in the decipherment of Maya hieroglyphic 
writing—beginning in the 1950s and continuing to this day—it has 
become clear that the inscriptions on Maya architecture and stelae 
appear almost entirely devoted to a ceremonial recording of historical 
events. They document the dates of royal marriages, births of heirs, 


alliances between cities, and great military victories, and they tie 
these events to astronomical events and propitious dates in the Maya 
calendar. We know that the Maya also wrote books, but only four of 
these fragile manuscripts—called codices—have survived, all of them 
from the Postclassic period. 



BALAM 



ba-BALAM 




ba-la-ma 


blood. The man’s large canine headdress, decorated with precious 
feathers from the quetzal bird, indicates his high status. He stands 
between rectangular plots of earth or bundles of grass pierced with 
bloody maguey {Agave americana) spines (used in bloodletting), 
and he scatters seeds or drops of blood from his right hand, as 
indicated by the stream of conventionalized symbols for blood, 
seeds, and flowers cascading downward. The sound scroll emerg¬ 
ing from his open mouth symbolizes his ritual chant. The visual 
weight accorded the headdress and the sound scroll suggests that 
the man’s priestly office and chanted words were essential ele¬ 
ments of the ceremony. Such bloodletting rituals were widespread 
in Mesoamerica. 

Teotihuacan was a wealthy and cosmopolitan city, home to 
people from all over Mesoamerica. One reason for its wealth was 
its control of a source of high-quality obsidian. Goods made at 
Teotihuacan, including obsidian tools and pottery, were distributed 
widely throughout Mesoamerica in exchange for luxury items 
such as the brilliant green feathers of the quetzal bird. Yet not all 
interactions between Teotihuacan and other Mesoamerican cent¬ 
ers were peaceful—the threat of Teotihuacan military force, so 
clearly expressed at the Pyramid of the Feathered Serpent, was 
always present. 

Sometime in the early seventh century disaster struck Teotih¬ 
uacan. The ceremonial center was sacked and burned, and the city 
went into a permanent decline. Nevertheless, its influence contin¬ 
ued as other centers throughout Mesoamerica, as far south as the 


highlands of Guatemala, borrowed and transformed its imagery 
over the next several centuries. 

THE MAYA 

The ancient Maya are noted for a number of achievements. In 
densely populated cities they built imposing pyramids, temples, 
palaces, and administrative structures. They developed the most 
advanced hieroglyphic writing in Mesoamerica and perfected a 
sophisticated version of the Mesoamerican calendrical system (see 
“Maya Writing,” above). Using these, they recorded the accom¬ 
plishments of their rulers in sculpture, ceramic vessels, wall paint¬ 
ings, and books. They studied astronomy and the natural cycles of 
plants and animals, and used sophisticated mathematical concepts 
such as zero and place value. 

An increasingly detailed picture of the Maya has been emerging 
from recent archaeological research and from advances in decipher¬ 
ing their writing. That picture shows a society divided into com¬ 
peting city-states in a near-constant state of war with each other. 
A hereditary ruler and an elite class of nobles and priests governed 
each city-state, supported by a large group of farmer-commoners. 
Rulers established their legitimacy, maintained links with their 
divine ancestors, commemorated important calendrical dates, and 
sustained the gods through elaborate rituals, including ballgames, 
bloodletting ceremonies, and human sacrifice. Rulers commemo¬ 
rated such events and their military exploits on carved stelae. A 
complex pantheon of deities presided over the Maya universe. 
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Maya civilization emerged during the Late Preclassic period 
(400 bce-250 Ce), reached its peak in the southern lowlands of 
Mexico and Guatemala during the Classic period (250-900 ce), 
and shifted to the northern Yucatan Peninsula during the Post¬ 
classic period (900-1521 ce). Throughout this time, the Maya 
maintained strong ties with other regions of Mesoamerica: They 
inherited many ideas and technologies from the Olmec, had trade 
and military interactions with Teotihuacan, and, centuries later, 
were in contact with the Aztec Empire. 

TIKAL The monumental buildings of Maya cities were masterly 
examples of the use of architecture for public display and as the 
backdrop for social and sacred ritual. Tikal (in present-day Gua¬ 
temala) was one of the largest Maya cities, with a population of 
up to 70,000 at its height. Unlike Teotihuacan, with its grid plan, 
Maya cities, including Tikal, conformed to the uneven terrain of 
the rainforest. Plazas, pyramid-temples, ballcourts, and other struc¬ 
tures stood on high ground connected by wide elevated roads, 
or causeways. 

Tikal was settled in the Late Preclassic period, in the fourth 
century BCE, and continued to flourish through the Early Clas¬ 
sic period. The kings of Tikal were buried in funerary pyramids 
in the NORTH ACROPOLIS, visible on the left in figure 13-8, 


which was separated by a wide plaza from the royal palace to the 
south. Tikal suffered a major upheaval in 378 CE, recorded in texts 
from the city and surrounding centers, when some scholars believe 
the arrival of strangers from Teotihuacan precipitated the death of 
Tikal’s king and the installation of a new ruler with ties to Central 
Mexico. Art from this period shows strong Teotihuacan influence 
in ceramic and architectural forms, though both were soon adapted 
to suit local Maya aesthetics. The city enjoyed a period of wealth 
and regional dominance until a military defeat led to a century 
of decline. 

In the eighth century CE, the city of Tikal again flourished 
during the reign of Jasaw Chan K’awiil (nicknamed Ruler A 
before his name could be fully read; r. 682—734), who initiated an 
ambitious construction program and commissioned many stelae 
decorated with his own portrait. His building program culminated 
in the construction of Temple I (see fig. 13-8), a tall pyramid that 
faces a companion pyramid, Temple II, across a large central plaza. 
Containing Jasaw Chan K’awiil’s tomb in the limestone bedrock 
below, Temple I rises above the forest canopy to a height of more 
than 140 feet. Its base has nine layers, probably reflecting the belief 
that the underworld had nine levels. Priests climbed the steep 
stone staircase on the exterior to the temple on top, which consists 
of two narrow, parallel rooms covered with a steep roof supported 



13-8 • BASE OF NORTH ACROPOLIS (LEFT) AND TEMPLE I, TIKAL 

Guatemala. Maya culture. North Acropolis, 4th century BCE-5th century ce; Temple I (Tomb of Jasaw Chan K’awiil), c. 734 ce. 
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13-9 • PALACE (FOREGROUND) AND TEMPLE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS, PALENQUE 

Mexico. Maya culture. Palace, 5th-8th century ce; Temple of the Inscriptions (Tomb of Pakal the Great), c. 683 ce. 


by corbel vaults. The crest that rises over the roof of the tem¬ 
ple, known as a roof comb, was originally covered with brightly 
painted sculpture. Ritual performances on the narrow platform at 
the top of the pyramid would have been visible throughout the 
plaza. Inspired by Jasaw Chan K’awiil’s’s building program, later 
kings of Tikal also built tall funerary pyramids that still tower above 
the rainforest canopy 

PALENQUE The small city-state of Palenque (in the present-day 
Mexican state of Chiapas) rose to prominence later than Tikal, 
during the Classic period. Hieroglyphic inscriptions record the 
beginning of its royal dynasty in 431 CE, but the city had only lim¬ 
ited regional importance until the ascension of a powerful ruler, 
K’inich Janahb Pakal {pakal is Maya for “shield”), who ruled from 
615 to 683. Known as Pakal the Great, he and his sons, who 
succeeded him, commissioned most of the structures visible at 
Palenque today. As at Tikal, urban planning responds to the land¬ 
scape. Perched on a ridge over 300 feet above the swampy lowland 
plains, the buildings of Palenque are terraced into the mountains 
with a series of aqueducts channeling rivers through the urban 
core. The center of the city houses the palace, the Temple of 


the Inscriptions, and other temples (fig. 13-9). Still other temples, 
elite palaces, and a ballcourt surround this central group. 

The palace was an administrative center as well as a royal resi¬ 
dence. At its core was the throne room of Pakal the Great, a spa¬ 
cious structure whose stone roof imitated the thatched roofs of 
more humble dwellings. Over time, the palace grew into a com¬ 
plex series of buildings organized around four courtyards, where 
the private business of the court was transacted. From the outside, 
the palace presented an inviting facade of wide staircases and open 
colonnades decorated with stucco sculptures, but access to the 
interior spaces was tightly limited. 

Next to the palace stands the Temple of the Inscriptions, Pakal 
the Great’s funerary pyramid. Rising 75 feet above the plaza, it has 
nine levels like Temple I at Tikal (see fig. 13-8). The shrine on the 
summit consists of a portico with five entrances and a vaulted inner 
chamber originally surmounted by a tall roof comb. Its facade still 
retains much of its stucco sculpture. The inscriptions that give the 
building its name consist of three large panels of text that line the 
back wall of the outer chamber at the top of the temple, link¬ 
ing Pakal’s accomplishments to the mythical history of the city. A 
corbel-vaulted stairway beneath the summit shrine zigzags down 
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13-10 • LID OF THE SARCOPHAGUS OF PAKAL THE GREAT 

From Pakal’s tomb, Temple of the Inscriptions, Palenque, Mexico. Maya culture, 
c. 683 ce. Limestone, 12'1V 2 " X 7'lVfe" (3.72 X 2.17 m). 


80 feet to a small subterranean chamber that contained the undis¬ 
turbed tomb of Pakal, which was discovered in the 1950s. 

Pakal the Great—dressed as the Maya maize god and covered 
with pale green jade and brilliant red cinnabar—lay in a mono¬ 
lithic, uterus-shaped sarcophagus that represented him balanced 
between the underworld and the earth. His ancestors, carved on 
the sides of the sarcophagus, emerge from cracks in the earth to 
witness his death and descent into the underworld, the subject of 
an elaborate relief sculpture on the lid (fig. 13-10). The reclining 
king appears here poised in relaxed resignation at the very moment 
of his death, falling into the jaws of the underworld as if consumed 
by the earth itself. Above him rises the World Tree, an axis mundi , 
with a fantastical bird representing the celestial realm perched at 
the top. The branches of this tree are filled with references to the 
bloodletting rituals that sustain royal power and maintain the con¬ 
tinuity of human life. 

Underneath the sarcophagus, archaeologists found a stucco 
portrait of Pakal, in the guise of the Maize God, with a headband 
of maize flowers and upswept hair that recall the leaves of the 
plant (fig. 13-11). His features—sloping forehead and elongated 


skull (babies’ heads were bound to produce this shape), 
large curved nose (enhanced by an ornamental bridge), 
full lips, and open mouth—are characteristic of the 
Maya ideal of beauty, also associated with the youthful 
Maize God, who represented—among other things— 
the cycle of death and rebirth, as in the constant cycle 
of planting and harvesting life-sustaining food. Pakal’s 
long, narrow face and jaw, however, are individual char¬ 
acteristics that carry a sense of personal likeness into 
this symbolic portrait. Traces of pigment indicate that, 
like much Maya sculpture, this stucco head was once 
colorfully painted. 



13-11 • PORTRAIT OF PAKAL THE GREAT 

From Pakal’s tomb, Temple of the Inscriptions, Palenque, 
Mexico. Maya culture, mid 7th century ce. Stucco and 
red paint, height 16%" (43 cm). Museo Nacional de 
Antropologia, Mexico City. 
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A CLOSER LOOK 


Shield Jaguar and Lady Xok 


Lintel 24. 



Yaxchilan, Mexico. Maya culture, 725 ce. Limestone, 43 V 2 " X 31 3 /4" (110.5 x 80.6 cm). 
British Museum, London. 


Shield Jaguar’s elaborate headgear includes the shrunken 
head of a sacrificial victim, proclaiming his past piety in 
another ritual pleasing to the gods. 


The two inscriptions—almost acting 
as an internal frame for the standing 
figure—record the date and the nature 
of the ritual portrayed: bloodletting on 
October 28, 709. It also identifies the 
standing king as Shield Jaguar and the 
kneeling woman as Lady Xok. 


The sharply outlined subjects, as well as 
the way they project forward from a 
deeply recessed, blank background, 
focus viewers’ attention on the bodies 
of Lord Shield Jaguar and his kneeling 
wife, Lady Xok. 



Shield Jaguar holds a huge torch, 
indicating that this ritual took place within 
a dark room or during the night. 


Tasseled headdresses are associated with 
bloodletting rituals. 


Lady Xok pulls a rope of thorns through 
her perforated tongue, while spiraling 
dotted lines show the blood she is 
sacrificing to the gods. The spiny rope 
falls to a basket with blood-spotted paper 
and a sting ray spine also sometimes 
used for bloodletting. This ritual of self- 
mutilation was required of royalty since 
it was believed to maintain royal rule 
and continuation of human life within the 
kingdom by gaining favor with the gods. 


Lady Xok is lavishly dressed in a garment 
made of patterned fabric edged with a 
fringe. The mosaics on her cuffs and collar 
could be made of jade or shell. 


[View the Closer Look for Shield Jaguar and Lady Xok on myartslab.com 


YAXCHILAN Elite men and women, rather than gods, were the 
usual subjects of Maya sculpture, and most works show rulers 
performing religious rituals in elaborate costumes and headdresses. 
The Maya favored low relief for carving commemorative stelae 
and decorating buildings. One of the most outstanding examples 
is one of a series of carved lintels from a temple in the city of 
Yaxchilan, dedicated in 726 by Lady Xok, the principal wife and 
queen of the ruler nicknamed “Shield Jaguar the Great.” In this 
retrospective image of a rite conducted when Shield Jaguar (r. 
681—742) became the ruler of Yaxchilan in 681, Lady Xok pulls 
a rope of thorns through her perforated tongue in a bloodlet¬ 
ting ritual while her husband stands with a torch to illuminate 
the scene (see “A Closer Look,” above). The relief is unusually 


high, giving the sculptor ample opportunity to display a virtuoso 
carving technique, for example, in Lady Xok’s garments and jew¬ 
elry. The lintels were originally brightly painted as well. That the 
queen figures so prominently on the lintels of this temple is an 
indication of her importance at court, and of the status that elite 
Maya women could attain as important actors in the rituals that 
assured the power of Maya rulers and the survival of their subjects. 

POSTCLASSIC PERIOD After warfare and environmental crisis 
led to the abandonment of the lowland Maya city-states around 
800, the focus of Maya civilization shifted north to the Yucatan 
Peninsula. One of the principal cities of the Postclassic period 
was Chichen Itza, which means “at the mouth of the well of 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS The Cosmic Ballgame 


The ritual ballgame was one of the defining characteristics of 
Mesoamerican society. It was generally played on a long, rectangular 
court with a large, solid, heavy rubber ball. Using their elbows, knees, 
or hips—but not their hands—heavily padded players directed the ball 
toward a goal or marker. The rules, size and shape of the court, the 
number of players on a team, and the nature of the goal varied. The 
largest surviving ballcourt, at Chichen Itza, is bigger than a modern 
football field. Large stone rings set in the walls of this court about 25 feet 
above the field served as goals. The ballcourt in figure 13-12 was 
constructed at the heart of the ceremonial center in the southernmost 
Maya city of Copan. 

The game was a common subject in Mesoamerican art. This scene, 
painted on a cylindrical vessel (fig. 13-13), shows four lords 
playing the ballgame, the architectural space of the ballcourt suggested 
by a few horizontal lines. The men wear elaborate headdresses and 
padded gear to protect them from the heavy rubber ball. The painter has 
chosen a moment of arrested movement: One player kneels to hit the 
ball—or has just hit it—while the others gesture and lean toward him. 

The ballgame may have had religious and political significance: It 
features in creation stories and was sometimes associated with warfare. 
Captive warriors might have been forced to play the game, and when the 
stakes were high the game may have culminated in human sacrifice. 



13-12 • BALLCOURT 

Copan, Honduras. Maya culture, c. 711-736 ce. 



13-13 • CYLINDRICAL VESSEL WITH BALLGAME SCENE 

Maya culture, 600-800 ce. Painted ceramic, diameter 6%" (15.9 cm), height 8V8" (20.5 cm). Dallas Museum of 
Art. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Nasher 1983.148 

This roll-out photograph shows the entire scene painted around the cylinder; a person holding the vessel 
would have to turn it to see what was happening. The text running around the rim is a standard dedicatory 
inscription, naming it as a vessel for drinking chocolate, and tests of residues inside such vessels have 
confirmed this use. Without sugar or milk, Maya chocolate was a very different drink from the one we are used 
to, a frothy and bitter beverage consumed on courtly and ritual occasions. 


n*HZ Read the document related to the Maya civilization on myartslab.com 
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13-14 • PYRAMID 
(“EL CASTILLO”) 

WITH CHACMOOL 
IN FOREGROUND 

Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico. 
Maya culture, 9th—12th century ce. 

From the top of the Temple of 
the Warriors, where a reclining 
chacmool sculpture graces the 
platform, there is a clear view 
of the radial pyramid nicknamed 
“El Castillo.” 


Watch a video about 
the Chichen Itza site on 
myartslab.com 


the Itza,” and may refer to the deep cenote (sinkhole) at the site that 
was sacred to the Maya. The city flourished from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century, and at its height covered about 6 square miles. 

One of Chichen Itza’s most conspicuous structures is a mas¬ 
sive nine-level pyramid in the center of a large plaza, nicknamed 
EL CASTILLO (“the castle” in Spanish) (fig. 13-14). A stairway 
on each side of the radial pyramid leads to a square temple on 
the summit. At the spring and fall equinoxes, the setting sun casts 
undulating shadows on the stairway, forming bodies for the ser¬ 
pent heads carved at the base of the north balustrades, pointing 
toward the Sacred Cenote. Many prominent features of Chichen 
Itza are markedly different from earlier Maya sites and recall com¬ 
plexes in central Mexico, including long, colonnaded halls and 
inventive columns in the form of inverted, descending serpents. 
Brilliantly colored relief sculpture and painting covered the build¬ 
ings of Chichen Itza. Many of the surviving works show narrative 
scenes that emphasize military conquests. Sculpture at Chichen 
Itza, including the serpent columns and balustrades, and the half- 
reclining figures known as chacmools, has the sturdy forms, pro¬ 
portions, and angularity of architecture, rather than the curving 
complexity and subtle modeling of Classic Maya sculpture. The 
chacmools may represent fallen warriors and were used to receive 
sacrificial offerings. 

After Chichen Itza’s decline, Mayapan, in the middle of the 
Yucatan Peninsula, became the principal Maya center. But by the 
time the Spanish arrived in the early sixteenth century, Mayapan, 
too, had declined (destroyed in the mid fifteenth century), and 
smaller cities like Tulum, located on the Caribbean coast, were all 
that remained. The Maya people and much of their culture would 
survive the devastation of the conquest, adapting to the imposition 
of Hispanic customs and beliefs. Many Maya continue to speak 
their own languages, to venerate traditional sacred places, and to 
follow traditional ways. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Unlike their neighbors in Mesoamerica, who lived in complex 
hierarchical societies, the people of Central America lived in 
extended family groups, in towns led by chiefs. A notable exam¬ 
ple of these small chiefdoms was the Diquis culture (located in 
present-day Costa Rica), which lasted from about 700 to 1500 CE. 
The Diquis occupied fortified villages and seem to have engaged 
in constant warfare with one another. Although they did not pro¬ 
duce monumental architecture or the large-scale sculpture found 
in other parts of Costa Rica, they created fine featherwork, ceram¬ 
ics, textiles, and objects of gold and jade. 

Metallurgy and the use of gold and copper-gold alloys were 
widespread in Central America. The technique of lost-wax cast¬ 
ing probably first appeared in present-day Colombia between 500 
and 300 BCE. From there it spread north to the Diquis. A small, 
exquisite pendant (fig. 13-15) illustrates the style and technique 
of Diquis goldwork. The pendant depicts a male figure wearing 
bracelets, anklets, and a belt with a snake-headed penis sheath. He 
plays a drum while holding the tail of a snake in his teeth and its 
head in his left hand. The wavy forms with serpent heads emerg¬ 
ing from his scalp suggest an elaborate headdress, and the creatures 
emerging from his legs suggest some kind of reptile costume. The 
inverted triangles on the headdress probably represent birds’ tails. 

In Diquis mythology, serpents and crocodiles inhabited a 
lower world, humans and birds a higher one. Diquis art depicts ani¬ 
mals and insects as fierce and dangerous. The man in the pendant 
is clearly a performer, and some have interpreted him as a shaman 
transforming himself into a composite serpent-bird or enacting a 
ritual snake dance surrounded by serpents or crocodiles. The scrolls 
on the sides of his head may represent a shaman’s power to hear 
and understand the speech of animals. Whatever its specific mean¬ 
ing, the pendant evokes a ritual of mediation between earthly and 
cosmic powers involving music, dance, and costume. 
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13-15 • SUPERNATURAL FIGURE WITH DRUM AND 
SNAKE 

Costa Rica. Diquis culture, c. 13th—16th century ce. Gold, 414" x 314" 
(10.8 x 8.2 cm). Museos del Banco Central de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 


Whether gold figures of this kind were protective amulets or 
signs of high status, they were certainly more than personal adorn¬ 
ment. Shamans and warriors wore gold to inspire fear, perhaps 
because gold was thought to capture the energy and power of the 
sun. This energy was also thought to allow shamans to leave their 
bodies and travel into cosmic realms. 

SOUTH AMERICA: 

THE CENTRAL ANDES 

Like Mesoamerica, the central Andes of South America—primarily 
present-day Peru and Bolivia—saw the development of complex 
hierarchical societies with rich and varied artistic traditions. The 
area is one of dramatic contrasts. The narrow coastal plain, bor¬ 
dered by the Pacific Ocean on the west and the abruptly soaring 


TECHNIQUE Andean Textiles 


Textiles were one of the most important forms of art and technology 
in Andean society. Specialized fabrics were developed for everything 
from ritual burial shrouds and ceremonial costumes to rope bridges 
and knotted cords for record keeping. Clothing indicated ethnic group 
and social status and was customized for certain functions, the most 
rarefied being royal ceremonial garments made for specific occasions 
and worn only once. Andean textiles are among the most technically 
complex cloths ever made, and their creation consumed a major portion 
of societal resources. 

Andean textile artists used two principal materials: cotton and 
camelid fiber. (Camelid fiber—llama, alpaca, guanaco, or vicuna hair—is 
the Andean equivalent of wool.) Cotton grows on the coast, while llamas, 
alpacas, and other camelids thrive in the highlands. The presence of 
cotton fibers in the highlands and camelid fibers on the coast documents 
trade between the two regions from very early times and suggests that 
the production of textiles was an important factor in the domestication 
of both plants (cotton) and animals (llamas). 

The earliest Peruvian textiles were made by twining, knotting, 
wrapping, braiding, and looping fibers. Those techniques continued to 
be used even after the invention of weaving looms in the early second 
millennium bce. Most Andean textiles were woven on a simple, portable 
backstrap loom in which the undyed cotton warp (the lengthwise 
threads) was looped and stretched between two bars. One bar was tied 


to a stationary object and the other strapped to the waist of the weaver. 
The weaver controlled the tension of the warp threads by leaning back 
and forth while threading a shuttle from side to side to insert the weft 
(crosswise threads). Changing the arrangement of the warp threads 
between each passage of the weft created a stable interlace of warp 
and weft: a textile. 

Andean artists used a variety of different techniques to decorate 
their textiles, creating special effects that were prized for their labor- 
intensiveness and difficulty of manufacture as well as their beauty. In 
tapestry weaving, a technique especially suited to representational 
textiles, the weft does not run the full width of the fabric; each colored 
section is woven as an independent unit. Embroidery with needle and 
thread on an already woven textile allows even greater freedom from the 
rigid warp-and-weft structure of the loom, allowing the artist to create 
curvilinear forms with thousands of tiny stitches (see fig. 13-17). As even 
more complex techniques developed, the production of a single textile 
might involve a dozen processes requiring highly skilled workers. Dyeing 
technology, too, was an advanced art form in the ancient Andes, with 
some textiles containing dozens of colors. 

Because of their complexity, deciphering how these textiles were 
made can be a challenge, and investigators rely on contemporary 
Andean weavers—inheritors of this tradition—for guidance. Now, 
as then, fiber and textile arts are primarily in the hands of women. 
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Andes Mountains on the east, is one of the driest deserts in the 
world. Life here depends on the rich marine resources of the 
Pacific Ocean and the rivers that descend from the Andes, forming 
a series of valley oases. The Andes themselves are a region of lofty 
snowcapped peaks, high grasslands, steep slopes, and deep, fertile 
river valleys. The high grasslands are home to the Andean camel- 
ids that have served for thousands of years as beasts of burden and 
a source of wool and meat. The lush eastern slopes of the Andes 
descend to the tropical rainforest of the Amazon basin. 

In contrast to developments in other parts of the world, 
Andean peoples developed monumental architecture and textiles 
long before ceramics and intensive agriculture, usually the two 
hallmarks of early civilization. Thus, the earliest period of mon¬ 
umental architecture, beginning around 3000 BCE, is called the 
Preceramic period. On the coast, sites with ceremonial mounds 
and plazas were located near the sea, while in the highlands early 
centers consisted of multi-roomed stone-walled structures with 
sunken central fire pits for burning ritual offerings. In the second 
millennium BCE (the Initial Period), as agriculture became more 
important both in the highlands and on the coast, the scale and 
pace of construction increased dramatically. Communities in the 
coastal valleys built massive U-shaped ceremonial complexes, while 
highland religious centers focused on sunken circular courtyards. 
By adding to these constructions bit by bit over generations, and 
using older constructions as the nucleus of new buildings, relatively 
small communities could generate mountain-size pyramids. 

CHAVIN DE HUANTAR 

Located on a trade route between the coast and the Amazon basin, 
the highland site of Chavin de Huantar was an important religious 
center between 900 and 200 BCE, home to a style of art that spread 
through much of the Andes. In Andean chronology, this era is 
known as the Early Horizon, the first of three so-called Horizon 
periods. The period was one of artistic and technical innovation in 
ceramics, metallurgy, and textiles. 

The architecture of Chavin synthesizes coastal and highland 
traditions, combining the U-shaped pyramid typical of the coast 
with a sunken circular plaza lined with carved reliefs, a form com¬ 
mon in the highlands. The often fantastical animals that adorn 
Chavin sculpture have features of jaguars, hawks, caimans, and 
other tropical Amazonian beasts. 

Within the U-shaped Old Temple at Chavin is a mazelike sys¬ 
tem of narrow galleries, at the very center of which lies a sculpture 
called the LANZON (fig. 13-16). Wrapped around a 15-foot-tall 
blade-shaped stone with a narrow projection at the top—a form 
that may echo the shape of traditional Andean planting sticks— 
this complex carving depicts a powerful creature with a humanoid 
body, clawed hands and feet, and enormous fangs. Its eyebrows and 
strands of hair terminate in snakes—a kind of composite and trans¬ 
formational imagery shared by many Chavin images. The creature 
is bilaterally symmetrical, except that it has one hand raised and the 
other lowered. Compact frontality, flat relief, curvilinear design, 



13-16 • LANZON, CHAVIN DE HUANTAR 

Peru. Chavin culture, c. 900 bce. Granite, height 15' (4.5 m). 


and the combination of human, animal, bird, and reptile parts char¬ 
acterize this early art. 

It has been suggested that the Lanzon was an oracle (a cham¬ 
ber directly above the statue would allow priests’ disembodied 
voices to filter into the chamber below), which would explain 
why people from all over the Andes made pilgrimages to Chavin, 
bringing exotic goods to the highland site and spreading the style 
of its art throughout the Andean region as they returned home. 
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13-17 • MANTLE WITH DOUBLE FISH PATTERN 

Paracas Necropolis, Peru. Paracas culture, 1st century ce. Cotton and camelid fiber, plain weave with 
stem-stitch embroidery, 118Vs" X 63 3 A" (3 X 1.62 m). Brooklyn Museum. Alfred W. Jenkins Fund (34.1560) 


THE PARACAS AND NAZCA CULTURES 

While Chavin de Huantar was flourishing as a highland center 
whose art was enormously influential throughout the Andes, dif¬ 
ferent valleys on the Pacific coast developed distinctive art styles 
and cultures. 

PARACAS The Paracas culture of the Peruvian south coast flour¬ 
ished from about 600 BCE to 200 CE, overlapping the Chavin 
period. It is best known for its stunning textiles, which were 
found in cemeteries as wrappings, in many layers, around the 
bodies of the dead. Some bodies were wrapped in as many as 200 
pieces of cloth. 

Weaving is of great antiquity in the central Andes and contin¬ 
ues to be among the most prized arts in the region (see “Andean 
Textiles,” page 397). Fine textiles were a source of prestige and 
wealth. The designs on Paracas textiles include repeated embroi¬ 
dered figures of warriors, dancers, composite creatures, and animals 
(fig. 13-17). Tiny overlapping stitches on this example create a 
colorful, curvilinear pattern of paired fish—probably sharks, based 
on the placement of the gills—striking against the dark blue field 
and red border. Paracas embroiderers sometimes used as many as 
22 different colors within a single figure, but only one simple stitch. 

NAZCA The Nazca culture, which dominated portions of the 
south coast of Peru during the first seven centuries CE, overlapped 
the Paracas culture to the north. Nazca artisans wove fine fabrics, 
and also produced multicolored pottery with painted and mod¬ 
eled images reminiscent of those on Paracas textiles. 


The Nazca are best known for their colossal earthworks, or 
geoglyphs, which dwarf even the most ambitious twentieth- 
century environmental sculpture. On great stretches of desert they 
literally drew in the earth. By removing dark, oxidized stones, 
they exposed the light underlying stones. In this way they created 
gigantic images—including a HUMMINGBIRD with a beak 120 
feet long (fig. 13-18), a killer whale, a monkey, a spider, a duck, 
and other birds—similar to those with which they decorated their 
pottery. They also made abstract patterns and groups of straight, 
parallel lines that extend for up to 12 miles. The purpose and 
meaning of the glyphs remain a mystery, but the “lines” of stone 
are wide enough to have been ceremonial pathways. 

THE MOCHE CULTURE 

The Moche culture dominated the north coast of Peru from the 
Piura Valley to the Huarmey Valley—a distance of some 370 
miles—between about 100 and 700 CE. Moche lords ruled each 
valley in this region from a ceremonial-administrative center. 
The largest of these, in the Moche Valley (from which the culture 
takes its name), contained the so-called Huaca del Sol (Pyramid 
of the Sun) and Huaca de la Luna (Pyramid of the Moon), both 
built of adobe brick (sun-baked blocks of clay mixed with straw). 
The Huaca del Sol, one of the largest ancient structures in South 
America, was originally 1,100 feet long by 500 feet wide, rising 
in a series of terraces to a height of 59 feet. Much of this pyramid 
was destroyed in the seventeenth century, when a Spanish mining 
company diverted a river through it to wash out the gold con¬ 
tained in its many burials. Recent excavations at the Huaca de la 
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13-18 • EARTH DRAWING (GEOGLYPH) OF A HUMMINGBIRD, NAZCA PLAIN 

Southwest Peru. Nazca culture, c. 1-700 ce. Length approx. 450' (137 m); wingspan approx. 220' (60.9 m). 

-[Watch a video about the earth drawings on the Nazca Plain on myartslab.com 


Luna have revealed brightly painted reliefs of deities, captives, and 
warriors, remade during successive renovations of the pyramid. 
This site had been thought to be the capital of the entire Moche 
realm, but the accumulating evidence indicates that the Moche 
maintained a decentralized social network. 

The Moche were exceptional potters and metalsmiths. Vessels 
were made in the shapes of naturalistically modeled human beings, 
animals, and architectural structures, at times combined in com¬ 
plex figural scenes. They developed ceramic molds, which allowed 
them to mass-produce some forms. They also created PORTRAIT 
VESSELS that seem to preserve individual likenesses (fig. 13-19) 
and recorded mythological narratives and ritual scenes in intri¬ 
cate fine-line painting. Similar scenes were painted on the walls 
of temples and administrative buildings. Moche metalsmiths, the 
most sophisticated in the central Andes, developed several innova¬ 
tive metal alloys. 


13-19 • MOCHE PORTRAIT VESSEL 

Peru. Moche culture, c. 100-700 ce. Clay, height 11" (28 cm). 
Ethnologisches Museum, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 

This is one of several portrait vessels, made from the same mold, that 
seems to show a particular individual. 
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THE TOMB OF THE WARRIOR PRIEST A central theme in 
Moche iconography is a ceremony in which prisoners captured 
in battle are sacrificed and several elaborately dressed figures then 
drink their blood. Archaeologists have labeled the principal figure 
in this sacrifice ceremony as the Warrior Priest and other impor¬ 
tant figures as the Bird Priest and the Priestess. The recent dis¬ 
covery of a number of spectacularly rich Moche tombs indicates 
that the sacrifice ceremony was an actual Moche ritual and that 
Moche lords and ladies assumed the roles of the principal figures. 
The occupant of a tomb at Sipan, in the Lambayeque Valley on 
the northwest coast, was buried with the regalia of the Warrior 
Priest. In tombs at the site of San Jose de Moro, just south of Sipan, 
several women were buried with the regalia of the Priestess. 

Among the riches accompanying the Warrior Priest at Sipan 
was a pair of exquisite gold-and-turquoise EARSPOOLS, each 
of which depicts three Moche warriors (fig. 13-20). The cen¬ 
tral figure bursts into three dimensions, while his companions are 
shown in profile, in a flat inlay technique. All three are adorned 
with tiny gold-and-turquoise earspools, simpler versions of the 
object they themselves adorn. They wear gold-and-turquoise 
headdresses topped with delicate sheets of gold that resemble the 
crescent-shaped knives used in sacrifices. The central figure has a 


crescent-shaped nose ornament and carries a removable gold club 
and shield. A necklace of owl’s-head beads strung with gold thread 
hangs around his shoulders; similar objects have been found in 
other tombs at Sipan. These earspools illustrate two of the most 
notable features of Moche art: its capacity for naturalism and its 
close attention to detail. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Compared to the densely inhabited agricultural regions of Meso- 
america and South America, most of North America remained 
sparsely populated. Early people lived primarily by hunting, fish¬ 
ing, and gathering edible plants. Agriculture was developed on 
a limited scale with the cultivation of squash, sunflowers, and 
other plants to supplement a diet comprised largely of game, fish, 
and berries. 

THE EAST 

We are only beginning to understand the early culture of east¬ 
ern North America. Archaeologists have discovered that people 
lived in communities that included both burial and ceremonial 
earthworks—mounds of earth-formed platforms that probably 
supported a chief s house and served as the shrines of ancestors and 
places for a sacred fire, tended by special guardians. Poverty Point, 
Louisiana, is one of the largest of the earthwork ceremonial centers 
(though not the earliest—this distinction goes to Watson Brake, 
Louisiana, dating to 3400-3000 bce). Dated between 1800 and 
500 BCE —essentially contemporary with Stonehenge in Eng¬ 
land (see fig. 1-20) and with Olmec constructions in Mexico 
(see fig. 13-2) —Poverty Point consisted of huge, concentric 
earthen arcs three-quarters of a mile wide. 

THE WOODLAND PERIOD The Woodland period 
(300 BCE-1000 Ce) saw the creation of impressive earth¬ 
works along the great river valleys of the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi, where people built monumental mounds and 
buried individuals with valuable grave goods. Objects 
discovered in these burials indicate that the people of 
the Mississippi, Illinois, and Ohio river valleys traded 
widely with other regions of North and Central America. 
For example, the burial sites of the Adena (c. 1100 BCE— 
200 ce) and the Hopewell (c. 100 bce-550 ce) cultures con¬ 
tained objects made with copper from present-day Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula, and cut sheets of mica from the Appalachian 
Mountains, turtle shells and sharks’ teeth from Florida, and obsid¬ 
ian from Wyoming and Idaho. The pipes for the ritual smoking of 
tobacco that the Hopewell people created from fme-grained pipe- 
stone have been found from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Hopewell carved their pipes with representations of 
forest animals and birds, sometimes with inlaid eyes and teeth 
of freshwater pearls and bone. Combining realism and elegant 



13-20 • EARSPOOL 

From Sipan, Peru. Moche culture, c. 300 ce. Gold, turquoise, quartz, and 
shell, diameter approx. 3" (9.4 cm). Bruning Archaeological Museum, 
Lambayeque, Peru. 
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13-21 • BEAVER EFFIGY PLATFORM PIPE 

From Bedford Mound, Pike County, Illinois. Hopewell culture, c. 100- 
400 ce. Pipestone, river pearls, and bone, 4 9 /i6" x 1 7 /s" x 2". Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


simplification, a beaver crouching on a platform forms the bowl 
of a pipe found in present-day Illinois (fig. 13-21). As in a modern 
pipe, the bowl—a hole in the beaver’s back—could be filled with 
tobacco or other dried leaves, the leaves lighted, and smoke drawn 
through the hole in the stem. Using the pipe in this way, the 


smoker would be face to face with the beaver, whose shining pearl 
eyes may suggest an association with the spirit world. 

THE MISSISSIPPIAN PERIOD The Mississippian period (c. 
700—1550 ce) is characterized by the widespread distribution 
of complex chiefdoms, both large and small, that proliferated 
throughout the region. The people of the Mississippian culture 
continued the mound-building tradition begun by the Adena, 
Hopewell, and others. From 1539 to 1543 Hernando de Soto 
encountered Mississippian societies while exploring the region, 
and this contact between native North American people and 
Europeans resulted in catastrophe. The Europeans introduced 
diseases, especially smallpox, to which native populations had 
had no previous exposure and hence no immunity. In short 
order, 80 percent of the native population perished, an extraor¬ 
dinary disruption of society, far worse than the Black Death in 
fourteenth-century Europe. By the time other Europeans reached 
the area, the great earthworks of the Mississippian culture had long 
been abandoned. 

One of the most impressive Mississippian period earthworks 
is the GREAT SERPENT MOUND in present-day Adams County, 
Ohio (fig. 13-22). Researchers using carbon-14 dating have 
recently proposed dating the mound to about 1070 CE. There have 
been many interpretations of the twisting snake form, especially 
the “head” at the highest point, a Y-shape and an oval enclosure 
that some see as the serpent opening its jaws to swallow a huge egg. 
Perhaps the people who built it were responding to the spectacular 
astronomical display of Halley’s Comet in 1066. 


13-22 • GREAT 
SERPENT MOUND 

Adams County, Ohio. 
Mississippian culture, 
c. 1070 ce. Length approx. 
1,254' (328.2 m). 
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13-23 • RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CENTRAL CAHOKIA, AS IT WOULD 
HAVE APPEARED ABOUT 1150 CE 

East St. Louis, Illinois. Mississippian culture, 
c. 1000-1300 ce. East-west length approx. 

3 miles (4.82 km), north-south length approx. 
2 V 4 miles (3.6 km); base of great mound, 
1,037' X 790' (316 X 241 m), height approx. 
100' (30 m). Monk’s Mound is the large 
platform in the center of the image. Painting 
by William R. Iseminger. Courtesy of Cahokia 
Mounds Historic Site. 



Mississippian peoples built a major urban center known as 
Cahokia, near the juncture of the Illinois, Missouri, and Mississippi 
rivers (now East St. Louis, Illinois). Although the site may have 
been inhabited as early as about 3000 BCE, most monumental con¬ 
struction at Cahokia took place between about 1000 and 1300 CE. 
At its height the city had a population of up to 15,000 people, with 
another 10,000 in the surrounding countryside (fig. 13-23). 

The most prominent feature of Cahokia—a feature also found 
at other Mississippian sites—is an enormous earth mound called 
Monk’s Mound, covering 15 acres and originally 100 feet high. A 
small, rounded platform on its summit initially supported a wooden 
fence and a rectangular building. The mound is aligned with the 
sun at the equinox and may have had a special use during planting 
or harvest festivals. Smaller rectangular and rounded mounds in 
front of the principal mound surrounded a large, roughly rectan¬ 
gular plaza. The city’s entire ceremonial center was protected by 
a stockade, or fence, of upright wooden posts. In all, the walled 
enclosure contained more than 100 mounds, platforms, wooden 
enclosures, and houses. The various earthworks functioned as 
tombs and bases for palaces and temples, and also served to make 
astronomical observations. 

Postholes indicate that woodhenges (circles of wooden col¬ 
umns) were a significant feature of Cahokia. The largest (seen to 
the extreme left in figure 13-23) had 48 posts forming a circle with 
a diameter of about 420 feet. Sight lines between a 49th post set 
east of the center of the enclosure and points on the perimeter 
enabled early astronomers to determine solstices and equinoxes. 

FLORIDA GLADES CULTURE In 1895, excavators work¬ 
ing in submerged mud and shell mounds off Key Marco on the 
west coast of Florida made a remarkable discovery: posts carved 
with birds and animals were preserved in the swamps. The large 
mound called Fort Center, in Glades Country, Florida, gives the 
Florida Glades culture its name. 


At Key Marco, painted wooden animal and bird heads, 
a human mask, and the figure of a kneeling cat-human were 
found in circumstances that suggested a ruined shrine. Recently, 
carbon-14 dating of these items has confirmed a date of about 
1000 CE. Although the heads are spare in details, the artists show a 
remarkable power of observation in reproducing the creatures they 
saw around them, such as the PELICAN in figure 13-24. The 
surviving head, neck, and breast of the pelican are made of carved 



13-24 • PELICAN FIGUREHEAD 

Key Marco, Florida. Florida Glades culture, c. 1000 ce. Wood and 
paint, 4%" x 2%" x 3V8" (11.2 x 6 x 8 cm). The University Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, Philadelphia. 
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wood, painted black, white, and gray (other images also had traces 
of pink and blue paint). The bird’s outstretched wings were found 
nearby, but the wood shrank and disintegrated as it dried. Carved 
wooden wolf and deer heads were also found. Archaeologists think 
the heads might have been attached to ceremonial furniture or 
posts. Some see evidence here of a bird and animal cult or perhaps 
the use of birds and animals as clan symbols. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 

Farming cultures were slower to arise in the arid American South¬ 
west, which became home to three major early cultures. The 
Hohokam culture, centered in the central and southern parts of 
present-day Arizona, emerged around 200 BCE and endured until 
sometime around 1300 CE. The Hohokam built large-scale irriga¬ 
tion systems, multi-story residences, and ballcourts that demonstrate 
ties with Mesoamerica. The Mimbres/Mogollon culture, located 
in the mountains of west-central New Mexico and east-central 
Arizona, flourished from about 200 to about 1150 CE. Potters 
made deep bowls painted with lively, imaginative, and sometimes 
complex scenes of humans and animals (fig. 13-25). Much of our 
knowledge of this ceramic tradition is based on examples exca¬ 
vated in burials under the floors of Mimbres dwellings, where food 
bowls—most of them intentionally punctured before burial—were 
inverted and placed over the head of the deceased. Some experts 
believe these perforated bowls could have represented the dome of 
the sky and embodied ideas about the transport of the dead from 
the earth into the spirit world. 



13-25 • BOWL WITH SCORPIONS 

Swarts Ruin, Southwest New Mexico. Mimbres culture, c. 1000-1150 ce. 
Earthenware with white slip and black paint, height 4%" (12 cm), 
diameter 11%" (29.5 cm). Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. 



13-26 • SEED JAR 

Ancestral Puebloan culture, c. 1150 ce. Earthenware with black-and- 
white pigment, diameter I 4 V 2 " (36.9 cm). Saint Louis Art Museum. 
Funds given by the Children’s Art Festival (175:1981) 


The third southwestern culture, the Ancestral Puebloans (for¬ 
merly called Anasazi), emerged around 500 CE in the Four Cor¬ 
ners region, where present-day Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico meet. The Puebloans adopted the irrigation technology of 
the Hohokam and began building elaborate, multi-storied, apart¬ 
mentlike “great houses” with many rooms for specialized purposes, 
including communal food storage and ritual. 

As in Mimbres culture, Ancestral Puebloan people found aes¬ 
thetic expression in their pottery, an ancient craft refined over gen¬ 
erations. Women were the potters in ancient Pueblo society. They 
developed a functional, aesthetically pleasing, coil-built earthen¬ 
ware, or low-fired ceramic, initiating a tradition of ceramic pro¬ 
duction that continues to be important today among the Pueblo 
peoples of the Southwest. One type of vessel, a wide-mouthed 
SEED JAR with a globular body and holes near the rim (fig. 
13-26), would have been suspended from roof poles by thongs 
attached to the jar’s holes, out of reach of voracious rodents. The 
example shown here is decorated with black-and-white dotted 
squares and zigzag patterns. The patterns conform to the body of 
the jar, enhancing its curved shape by focusing the energy of the 
design around its bulging expansion. 

CHACO CANYON Chaco Canyon, covering about 30 square 
miles in present-day New Mexico with nine great houses, or 
pueblos, was an important center of Ancestral Puebloan civiliza¬ 
tion. The largest-known “great house” is PUEBLO BONITO (fig. 
13-27), which was built in stages between the tenth and mid 
thirteenth centuries. Eventually it comprised over 800 rooms in 
four or five stories, arranged in a D shape. Within the crescent 
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part of the D, 32 kivas recall the round, semisubmerged pit 
houses of earlier Southwestern cultures. Here men performed 
religious rituals and instructed youths in their responsibilities. 
Interlocking pine logs formed a shallow, domelike roof with a 
hole in the center through which the men entered by climb¬ 
ing down a ladder. Based on what we know of later Pueblo 
beliefs, a small indentation in the floor of the kiva, directly under 
the entrance and behind the fire pit, may have symbolized the 
“navel of the earth”—the place where ancestors of the Ancestral 
Pueblo themselves had emerged to settle on the earth in mythic 
“first times.” The top of the kivas formed the floor of the com¬ 
munal plaza. 

Pueblo Bonito stood at the hub of a network of wide, straight 
roads—almost invisible today, but discovered through aerial 
photography—that radiated out to some 70 other communities. 


They make no detour to avoid topographic obstacles; when they 
encounter cliffs, they become stairs. Their undeviating course 
suggests that they were more than practical thoroughfares: They 
may have served as processional ways. Given its place at the 
intersection of this road system and the prominence of kivas in 
the design of great houses such as Pueblo Bonito, some have sug¬ 
gested that Chaco Canyon may have been a gathering place or 
pilgrimage site for people from the entire region at specific times 
of year. 

Though no one knows for certain why Chaco Canyon was 
abandoned, the Ancestral Puebloan population declined during 
a severe drought in the twelfth century, and building at Pueblo 
Bonito ceased around 1250. Ancestral Puebloans may have moved 
to the Rio Grande and Mogollon River valleys, where they 
built new apartmentlike dwellings on ledges under sheltering cliffs 



13-27 • PUEBLO BONITO 

Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 830-1250 ce. 
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A BROADER LOOK Rock Art 


The rock art of the American Southwest 
consists of pictographs, which are painted, and 
petroglyphs, which are pecked or engraved. 
While occurring in numerous distinctive styles, 
rock art images include humans, animals, and 
geometric figures, represented singly and in 
multi-figured compositions. Petroglyphs are 
often found in places where the dark brown 
bacterial growths and staining known as 
“desert varnish” streak down canyon walls 
(see fig. 13-29). To create an image, the artist 
scrapes or pecks through the layer of varnish, 
exposing the lighter sandstone beneath. 

In the Great Gallery of Horseshoe Canyon, 
Utah, the painted human figures have long, 
decorated rectangular bodies and knoblike 
heads (fig. 13-28). One large, wide-eyed 
figure (popularly known as the “Holy Ghost”) 
is nearly 8 feet tall. Archaeologists have dated 
these paintings to as early as 1900 bce and as 
recently as 300 ce; rock art is very difficult to 
date with any precision. 

In the petroglyphs of Nine Mile Canyon 
in central Utah—attributed to the Fremont 
people (800-1300 ce), agriculturists as well as 
hunters—a large human hunter draws his bow 
and arrow on a flock of bighorn sheep (fig. 
13-29). Other hunters and a large, rectangular 
armless figure wearing a horned headdress 
mingle with the animals. The scene gives rise 
to the same questions and arguments we 
have noted with regard to the prehistoric art 
discussed in Chapter 1: Is this a record of 
a successful hunt or is it part of some ritual 
activity to ensure success? 


13-29 • HUNTER’S MURAL 

Nine Mile Canyon, Utah. Fremont people, 
800-1300 ce. 



13-28 • ANTHROPOMORPHS, THE GREAT GALLERY, HORSESHOE (BARRIER) 
CANYON 

Utah. c. 1900 bce-300 ce. Largest figure about 8' (2.44 m) tall. 

These may represent holy or priestly figures and are often associated with snakes, dogs, and other 
small energetic creatures. Big-eyed anthropomorphs may be rain gods. Painters used their fingers 
and yucca-fiber brushes to apply the reddish pigment made from hematite (iron oxide). 
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13-30 • Timothy O’Sullivan ANCIENT RUINS 
IN THE CANYON DE CHELLEY 

Arizona. Albumen print. 1873. National Archives, 
Washington, DC. 

While ostensibly a documentary photograph, Timothy 
O’Sullivan’s picture of “The White House,” built by 
twelfth-century Ancestral Puebloans, is both a valuable 
document for the study of architecture and an evocative 
art photograph, filled with the Romantic sense of 
sublime melancholy. 


(fig. 13-30). Difficult as it must have been to live 
high on canyon walls and commute to the farm the 
valley below, the cliff communities had the advan¬ 
tage of being relatively secure. The rock shelters 
in the cliffs also acted as insulation, protecting the 
dwellings from the extremes of heat and cold that 
characterize this part of the world. Like a modern 
apartment complex, the many rooms housed an 
entire community comfortably. Communal soli¬ 
darity and responsibility became part of the heritage 
of the Pueblo peoples. 

Throughout the Americas, for the next several 
hundred years, artistic traditions would continue to 
emerge, develop, and be transformed as the indig¬ 
enous peoples of various regions interacted. But 
more than anything else, the sudden incursions of 
Europeans, beginning in the late fifteenth century, 
would have a dramatic and lasting impact on these 
civilizations and their art. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


13.1 Characterize and compare the differing figure 
styles of paintings from Teotihuacan and Maya 
culture as seen in figs. 13-7 and 13-13. 

13.2 Discuss the significance of bloodletting as a 
recurring theme in early Mesoamerican art, 
focusing your answer on one specific work 
of art in this chapter. 

13.3 Evaluate what we can learn about the broad 
cultural values of Olmec civilization from the 
figural group that was the subject of the opening 
discussion in this chapter. 

13.4 Compare the architectural complexes of 
Teotihuacan and Chaco Canyon. Evaluate the 
arguments for understanding both of these early 
monuments of American art as ceremonial sites. 
What do we know of the rituals that would have 
been performed in each location? 


CROSSCURRENTS 



Both of these works, representing 
activities and relationships critical 
to royal power, were created in 
pictorial relief sculpture. Compare 
the two very different techniques of 
carving and figural styles. How are 
style and technique related to the 
cultural traditions of the time when 
and place where they were made? 


Ch. 13 Closer 
Look, page 394 
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